IN 1906, Varina Howell Davis, widow of Confederate President Jefferson Davis, died in 
New York. She had moved there for financial reasons after her husband's death in 
1889. Needing to earn her living but reluctant to embarrass her fellow Mississippians by 
doing it in their midst, she accepted an offer from her cousin's husband, Joseph Pulitzer, 
to review books for his paper. 


Now that New York Gov. George Pataki has ripped the Georgia state flag from the 
Albany capitol, it is instructive to learn how an earlier New York responded to the 
passing of the First Lady of the Confederacy. 


Her funeral, described in Gerry Van der Heuvel's excellent biography, stopped traffic: 


New York honored Varina without any prompting. . . . The mayor sent an escort of 
mounted police to accompany her body to the station, where it was placed aboard a 
special train [to Richmond]. The casket was draped in the Confederate flag. A military 
band marched before the hearse playing "Dixie," "Maryland, My Maryland," and "The 
Bonnie Blue Flag." . . . General Frederick Grant, son of the Union general-in-chief, 
ordered a company of artillery from Governors Island to escort the cortege. This was the 
first time in history federal troops had accorded this honor to a woman. 


It is a commentary on our times that this passage could serve as a checklist of all the 
things that are now in the process of being banned. 


Attitudes were different in 1906. Back then, the North held the Old Confederacy in high 
esteem. The halcyon days of Southern good repute had begun almost immediately after 
the Civil War. The image-makers were Union veterans, whose stories of Confederate 
valor spread respect for the former enemy at a time when Americans invested the good 
loser with nobility and the martial grand gesture stirred every schoolboy's heart. 


By the end of the nineteenth-century memories were fading and veterans were dying 
off, but the South won the country's admiration again in 1898 when war with Spain 
broke out. Southerners enlisted in droves, earning ardent tributes to their patriotism. 
The spirit of 1898, when Northern and Southern men fought side by side under the 
American flag for the first time since the Mexican War, lingered into the twentieth 
century and explains the send-off New York gave Varina Davis. 


The era of good feeling ended when America contracted South Mouth, a recurring 
infection that causes its sufferers to spout criticism, drip invective, ooze sanctimony, and 
chew rugs. 


It began in 1925 with the Scopes "Monkey Trial" in Dayton, Tennessee, when 
fundamentalist Christians succeeded in banning the teaching of evolution. Liberal 
intellectuals, who had caught Midwest Mouth when Sinclair Lewis published Main Street 
and Babbitt a few years earlier, now had a whole Southful of Bible-quoting hicks to 
make fun of. 


Once the Depression and the New Deal got underway, South Mouth turned into a 
pandemic with something for every taste. Communists had lynching, socialists had 
sharecropping, unions had textile barons, social-workers had Appalachia ("the South's 
South"), political scientists had Huey Long, geneticists had the novels of Erskine 
Caldwell, liberals had segregation, and Eleanor Roosevelt had everything. 


During World War Il, race riots in Detroit and Chicago were blamed on Southerners who 
had moved North. In the Fifties the South was constantly reminded that "the eyes of the 
world" were trained on the school integration struggle, and in the Sixties that its 
response to the civil-rights movement was being tried in "the court of world opinion" -- 
lofty threats that South Mouth was going global. 


The Seventies seemed to hold out hope, but Southerners who thought the election of 
Jimmy Carter had any meaning beyond Watergate were soon disabused. In deference 
to the new President, the media exchanged malignant South Mouth for benign South 
Mouth. 


It showed in their mantralike repetition of the false claim that Carter was "the first 
Southern President since the Civil War." Woodrow Wilson was born in Staunton, 
Virginia, in 1856 and grew up in Georgia, making him the first and only President to lose 
his American citizenship, but that pales beside his other credentials. Wilson, after alll, 
was president of Princeton and governor of New Jersey, which proves that he was 
polished and urbane and hence not a "real" Southerner like Jimmy Carter. 


South Mouth eased up when the Left discovered multiculturalism. Beginning in the 
Eighties, the South was absorbed into broader categories of villainy such as 
"Eurocentrism," "Dead White Males," and "angry white men." At last Southerners and 
ethnic Catholics got a chance to bond; now we were all Europeans together. 


Evidently the multiculturalists just realized their error, because South Mouth is back. 


A suspicious suddenness surrounds the current outbreak. It started less than a year ago 
when the Citadel lost its court battle over admitting women and the decision spilled over 
onto the Virginia Military Institute. The defeat of these two bastions of everything 
Southern seemed to send the Left into a foaming frenzy. 


On a single day in February, the front page of the Washington Times contained South 
Carolina's Confederate flag fight, the Georgia -Pataki flag fight, the Maryland Sons of 
the Confederacy flag fight -- and something new. As if the forces of sensitivity had 
suddenly realized that flags don't weigh much, a group of blacks in Walterboro, South 
Carolina, demanded that the town move the Confederate statue. 


While the flag fights raged, the state song crisis struck. For more than twenty years now, 
"Carry Me Back to Ol' Virginny" has been played but not sung because it contains the 
words "darky" and "old massa." The legislature had always hoped to substitute new 
lyrics, but that idea collapsed recently when some blacks complained that the tune now 
upsets them: they can still hear the words in their heads even if nobody sings them. 
That did it. After years of procrastination, the legislature suddenly -- i.e., while the flag 
fights raged -- voted to banish the song entirely. 


The very next day, Maryland's song came under attack. The PC patrol considers this 
one a twofer. Its tune is that of a Christmas carol, "O Tannenbaum," and its lyrics are an 
incitement to secession: "From shore to shore, from creek to creek, Potomac calls to 
Chesapeake, ‘tis time to give the rebel shriek, Maryland, my Maryland." 


Before the week was out, Florida was debating whether to shelve Stephen Foster's "Old 
Folks at Home." 


| have a hunch that this latest outbreak of South Mouth was triggered in part by the 
implications of the Citadel - VMI decision. Feminists were coming awfully close to 
turning the Land of Racism into the Land of Sexism, so blacks went on an 
ethnic-cleansing spree to keep the South's rap sheet unchanged. 


THE larger causes of South Mouth have held steady over the years. If the South ever 
secedes again, she could get a good national motto out of the three qualities she 


embodies that have made her the target of twentieth-century America's envious rage: 
Identity, Eccentricity, Complexity. 


Identity: "Analysts are scared to death of Southerners," wrote Mississippi novelist Willie 
Morris. It's hard to have a fruitful session with someone who feels no need to explain 
himself. Why do you feel that way? "I just do." Why is it so important to you? "It just is." 
Why are you so angry? "I just am." 


Often mistaken for stupidity, these responses reflect a granite sense of self powered by 
a value-control center of pre-set codes guaranteed to threaten the kind of people who 
attend alienation conferences. 


Eccentricity: Get a Southerner talking and sooner or later he will claim to know 
somebody who rode a horse through a hotel lobby. This has been the ne plus ultra of 
what the South calls "colorful" behavior ever since mad, bad Sally Ward did it in 
Louisville in the 1840s. Other favorites include drinking in a cemetery -- a staple of John 
Berendt's Savannah book, Midnight in the Garden of Good and Evil -- and the kind of 
family incidents that non-Southerners keep quiet about. (| wrote a whole book about my 
family but didn't think | had said anything particularly unusual until "eccentric" turned up 
in all the reviews.) 


The South cherishes her eccentrics as Italy cherishes her singers and France her 
lovers. | remember one called the "Left-Turn Lady" for her habit of making left turns from 
the right lane. She didn't do it by mistake; it was just the way she liked to make left 
turns. She caused several collisions but nobody ever did anything about her. Our streets 
would have been safer if her license had been lifted, but then we wouldn't have had a 
Left-Turn Lady. She was ours, by God. 


"Eccentricity," wrote John Stuart Mill, "has always abounded when and where strength 
of character has abounded; and the amount of eccentricity in a society has generally 
been proportional to the amount of genius, mental vigor, and moral courage which it 
contained." 


Big Brother and the Nanny State hate eccentrics. They're too hard to control and they 
identify with aristocrats. 


Complexity: "The Gothic Mall: Conflict and Duality in the New South" is the kind of topic 
Southern writers are invited to tackle in panel discussions. A whiff of attraction - 
repulsion always hangs over these gatherings, emerging full-force in the question period 
when a Yankee graduate student asks, "Are you presently tormented by anything, and if 
so, what?" 


America likes simple open personalities who inspire instant childlike trust. We used to 
call them "straight shooters"; now we use the computer-graphics term WYSIWYG -- 
"what you see is what you get." WYSIWYGs never shop at the Gothic mall. 
Southerners, on the other hand, must constantly be explained. Our warring traits 
--manners and mayhem, for instance -- and our tolerance for self-contradiction drive 
observers to distraction. 


"What are we to make of Thomas Jefferson?" asks Kenneth Auchincloss in Newsweek. 
The question saturated the media in February in conjunction with Ken Burns's PBS 
documentary and the publication of a new biography, American Sphinx, by Joseph J. 
Ellis, whose reviews have featured "contradiction," "puzzle," "conundrum," "enigma," 
and "labyrinth." 


Jefferson died for the second time in February, a victim of "shaken Southerner 
syndrome." Like a distraught au pair tending a baby who has destroyed her nerves, 
America picked him up by his lace jabot and demanded, "How could you believe in 
liberty and equality and still own slaves?" 


If he answered us he might say, "I just could." 


If you are wondering where Bill Clinton fits into all of this, wonder no more. He doesn't. 
Oakland has no there and Clinton has no from. This is the "what it is about Clinton" that 
people can't put their finger on: he doesn't seem Southern. His desperate need for the 
approval of others has robbed him of identity; his compulsion to succeed has turned 
eccentricity into a third rail (what Carolina-born David Brinkley meant when he called 
him "boring"); and his substitute for complexity is calculated confusion. On a scale of 
mottos he assays out at Fluidity, Conformity, and Flux. 


As we look to the future of America's ethnic-cleansing movement we see 
environmentalists doing their best to spread West Mouth, but at the moment it's South 
Mouth that ought to worry people. Anyone who is now neutral on the subject may find 
himself uttering a new version of a famous apologia: 


"They came for the Confederate flags but | had none, so | did nothing. Then they came 
for the Confederate statues, but | had never even seen one, so | did nothing. Next they 
came for the state songs, but | didn't even know what my state song was, so | did 
nothing. Now they've come for me, and there are no Southerners left to be Europeans 
with." 


